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THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 
REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


If we analyze carefully a full and perfect act of teaching, we 
shall find that it involves seven distinct elements, or parties and 
parts—two actors, a teacher and a learner; two spiritual ele- 
ments, the knowledge to be communicated and the medium of 
communication; and three active processes, that of the teacher in 
teaching, that of the pupil in learning, and that of testing and 
rendering permanent the work done. None of these elements 
ran be subtracted and leave the work entire and complete; and 
.0 true account of the philosophy of teaching can be given which 
loes not include them all. 

Each of these seven elements has its own great natural condi- 
tion or law of action, and these, taken together, constitute the 
Seven Laws of Teaching. These laws are so simple and natural 
that they must suggest themselves almost spontaneously to any- 
one who will carefully note in turn the several parties and ele- 
ments already named. Is it not evident that— 

1. <A teacher must know thoroughly what he would teach. 


2. A learner must attend with interest to what he would learn. 


3. The medium must be language understood by both teacher 
ind pupil in the same sense. 
4. The truth to be taught must be related to truth already 
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known, as we can only reach the unknown through that which is 
known. 

5. The act of teaching is the act arousing and guiding the 
self-activities of another mind so as to develop in it a certain 
thought or feeling. 

6. The act of learning is the act of reproducing, fully and ac- 
curately in our own understanding, the ideas to be acquired. 

y. The test and confirmation of teaching are to be found in 
repetitions and reviews. 

These simple and fundamental principles may be better under- 
stood if stated as rules to be observed by the teacher, thus: 

1. Know thoroughly and familiarly whatever you would teach. 

2. Gain and keep the attention of your pupils, and excite 
their interest in the subject. - 

3. Use language which your pupils fully understand, and 
clearly explain every new word required. 

4. Begin with what is already ‘nown, and proceed to the un- 
known by easy and natural steps. 

5. Excite the self-activities of the pupils, and lead them to 
discover the truth for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to restate, fully and correctly, in their own 
language, and with their own proofs and illustrations, the truth 


taught them. 
7. Review, review, review, carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly, 
with fresh consideration and thought. 
These laws underlie and control all successful teaching. Noth- 
ing need be added to them: nothing can be safely taken away. 
No one who will thoroughly master and use them need fail asa 


teacher, provided he will also maintain the good order which is 
required to give free and undisturbed action to these laws. 

They are of universal force and value. They cover all teach; 
ing of all subjects and in all grades, since they are the funda- 
mental conditions on which ideas may be made to pass from on 
mind to another. They are as valid and necessary for the college 
professor as for the teacher of little children;. for the teacher of 
Bible truth as for the instructor in arithmetic. In proportion as 
the truth to be communicated is high and difficult in character, so 
ought these laws to be more carefully observed. 

Doubtless there are many successful teachers who never heard 
of these laws, and who do consciously follow them, just as there 
are people who walk safely without any knowledge of mechanics 


or gravitation, and talk intelligibly without knowing grammar. 


They have learned them from practice, and obey them from habit. 
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It is none the less true that their success comes from obeying 
law, and not in spite of law. Some teachers are a “law unt 
’ 


) 
They catch by intuition the secret of success, and 


themselves.’ 
do by a sort of instinct what others do by reflection; but a care- 
ful observation of their methods would go to prove the truth and 
value of these principles. To those who are not thus teachers by 
nature, the knowledge of these laws is of inestimable advantage. 

The laws themselves will seem at the first simple facts, so obvi- 
ous as scarcely to need such formal statement, and so plain that 
no explanation can make clearer their meaning. But like all 
fundamental truths, their simplicity is more apparent than real. 
Each one involves many subordinate principles and rules, and 
touches, when fully developed, the outermost limits of the whole 
science of teaching. Indeed, in a careful study of these seven 
laws we shall find every valuable principle of education, and 
every practical rule which can be of any value in the teacher’s 
work. 

* A teacher must know thoroughly what he would teach.” 

it seems self-evident that one can not teach without knowl- 
edge, but it needs some reflection to show that this knowledge 
nust be thorough and familiar. Knowledge has its degrees. It 
is of all grades, from the first dim and partial apprehension of a 
fact or truth, to the full and familiar understanding of such fact 
r truth in all its connections—its philosophy, its power, and its 
beauty. We may know a fact so as to recognize it when another 
‘ells it; we may know it so as to be able to recall it for our- 
selves; we may know it so as to describe it in a general way to a 
friend; or, finally, we may know it so fully and familiarly that 
we can clearly explain, prove, and illustrate it, as a truth whose 
importance we feel, and whose beauty or grandeur inspires us. 
ltis this last form of knowledge which our law demands. Such 
knowledge is indispensable to him who will teach with the high- 
est success. 

Philosophy.— An inquiry into the philosophy of this law will 
make clearer its necessity and power. It is sufliciently evident 
hat one can not teach to another what he does not know him- 
self, and the shallow thinker will easily conclude that this 
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1. A truth which is only partially known never reveals its 
deeper connections, and its thousand beautiful analogies to other 
truths. It stands alone, dry and barren. The eye catches no 
fine resemblances, and the understanding finds no fruitful rela- 
tions linking it to the great body of truth. The imagination 
looks in vain for the rich and beautiful simile to transfigure a fact 
seen only in dim outline, or known only in shapeless and imper- 
fect fragmeat. The power of illustration — that central power in 
the teacher’s art— comes only with clear and familiar knowledge. 

2. But our philosophy goes still deeper. Truth must be 


clearly understood before it can be vividly felt. It must be fully 


approved by the intellect before it can be admitted to the famil- 


iar friendship of the heart. Only the profounder scholars in any 
science grow enthusiastic over its glories and grandeurs. It was 
Hugh Miller, the deep-read geologist, whose trained eye read, 
and whose eloquent pen recorded “ The Testimony of the Rocks.” 
Kepler, the great astronomer, grew wild with delight as the mys- 
teries of the stars unrolled before him. And few can tell with 
what an all-absorbing interest Agassiz studied the stony remains 
of the old dead fishes. He must ever be a cold and lifeless 
teacher who only half knows the lessons he would teach. But he 
whose soul has caught fire from the great truths he carries, glows 
with a contagious enthusiasm, and unconsciously infects his 
pupils with his own deep interest. ‘Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian,” said the half-kindled Agrippa as Paul told 
with irrepressible warmth the story so vivid in his remembrance, 
so fresh in his feeling. It is the very secret of eloquence both in 
the preacher and teacher —this earnest feeling of truths, grandly 
end vividly conceived. 

3. And as knowledge thus thoroughly and familiarly known 
rouses into action all the powers of the teacher, and even lends 
them a higher inspiration and efficiency, so it also enables him to 
direct and use these powers to the best advantage. Instead of 
the hurry and worry of one who has to glean from the text-book, 
each moment, the answers needed, he is at home, on familiar 
ground, and can watch at ease the motions of his class, and direct 
with certainty the current of their thoughts. He is ready to 
interpret their first faint apprehendings of the truth, to remove 
the obstacles from their path, and to aid and inspire their strug- 
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gling search by the skillful hint which flashes a half-revealing 
light into the too thick darkness. 

4. Finally, ready and evident knowledge exhibited by the 
teacher awakens a needful confidence in the mind of the pupil. 
We follow with eager expectation and delight the guide who 
knows thoroughly the field we wish to explore, but drag without 
interest after one whom we suspect to be an ignorant pretender. 
Children always object to being taught by one whom they have 
found to be ignorant or unready in their lessons. Nor is this all. 
Just as the great scholar creates interest in the science which 
clothes him with so much renown — just as the learning of Tyn- 
dall awakens in us a longing to know more of those physical 
phenomena which he studies with such zeal—so the ripe and 
radiant knowledge of the well-prepared teacher of the Bible will 
kindle in his class the active desire to know something more of 
the book which so absorbs his study. 

Such is the philosophy of the thoroughly learned lesson; and 
such is the wide and generous meaning of this first great law of 
teaching. The law itself simply and clearly defines the true and 
necessary attitude of the first of the two parties ever present in 
every act of teaching. It exhibits the teacher as standing over 
against his class, laden with knowledge, kindling with a genuine 
enthusiasm born of the truth, eager to instruct and ready to com- 
prehend his little disciples, and to lead them into fields as famil- 
iar as they are delightful. It is the teacher’s one great natural 


law, and out of this must grow all practical rules for his prepara- 
tion and his work. 


Rvuies.— Among the rules which come from the law, the fol- 
lowing are among the most important: 

1. Prepare each lesson by fresh study. Last year’s knowl- 
edge has necessarily faded somewhat. Only fresh conceptions 
warm and inspire us. 

2. Study the lesson till its truths and facts take shape in easy 
and familiar language. The final proof and product of clear 
thought is clear speech. 

3. Find in the lesson its analogies and likenesses. In these 
lie the illustrations by which it can be made to reveal itself 
clearly to others. : 

4. Find the natural order and connection of the different facts 
and truths of the lesson. A jumbled mass of materials do not 
make a building, nor does a jumble of disjointed facts make up 
the divine doctrines. 
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5. Seek for the relations of the lesson to other lessons already 
learned, and to the life and duty of the learners. The vital force 
of truth lies in its relations. It is the passage of the electric fire 
along the distant connected wires which makes the telegraphi 
apparatus important. 

6. Use freely all aids to gain the truth, but never pause till 
the truth gained has been thoroughly digested in your own mind, 
and its full meaning and importance have arisen upon you as ; 
vision seen by your own eyes. 

Violations— The violations of this first great law of teaching 
are too frequent and too familiar to need description. The very 
ignorance of his pupils often encourages the teacher to neglect 
the preparation of his lesson. He thinks that at any rate he will 
know much more of the lesson than the children will, and counts 
perhaps that he will find enough to say about it, or that at worst 
his ignorance and mistakes will pass unnoticed. 

Some go further even than this, and assume that it is the chil- 


dren’s work, not theirs, to study the lesson; and that with the 
aid of the book in hand they shall be able to ascertain easily 
enough if the children have done their duty. Others look care- 


lessly or hastily through the lesson, and conclude that althoug): 
they have not mastered its meaning fully, they have at least gath- 
ered enough to occupy the hour; that any more knowledge woul 
be useless for that occasion, and that they can, if needful, eke 
out the little they know with random talk or some story. Other: 
still, lacking time or heart for the labor of preparation, careless}; 
dismiss all thought of teaching anything, and content themselves 
with such exercises as they can find to fill up the hour, hoping 
that as the school is a good thing, at any rate, the children will 
get some good from their mere attendance. Thus a majority, 
perhaps, of teachers go to their work either wholly without the 
requisite knowledge, or only partly prepared, and the grand fruits 
we look for from this great army of workers seem long coming, 
if not beyond hope. Let this first great fundamental law be fully 
obeyed, or even as fully as the circumstances of our teachers per- 
mit, and we should import into our schools an attractive power 
that would at once more than double their usefulness, and give 
an irresistible charm to their exercises. National 8. S. Teacher. 





— Methods of questioning should lead the pupil to see truth 
for himself —to think, which is the great end of educational effort. 
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LEARNING TO TEACH. 
PROF. H. E. SAWYER. 

They had been talking of the presumption of those who un- 
dertake to teach without learning how to do it, and of the folly 
and wrong of employing them. “ It is about time,” said he, “that 
we were rid of the notion that teaching is the one thing in the 
world which people can do without knowing how. A farmer,” 
he continued, “would hardly employ 2 hand who did not at least 
claim to understand the business. A young woman who should 
set herself up for a dress-maker simply because she could use 
scissors and needle, and had seen dresses cut and made for her- 
self, would be pitied or laughed at. Yet persons ask to be em- 
ployed as teachers who do not profess ever to have devoted a day 
to specific preparation for teaching. They have been taught as 
pupils and have some knowledge of school studies; but of the 
science and the art of teaching they know nothing. 

“Extravagant economy” is what one rightly calls “the em- 
ployment of such teachers even at a cheap rate; for the waste of 
one dollar is extravagance, though the wise investment of three 
or ten dollars might be prudence. The money paid to a worth- 
less teacher is wasted, but in comparison with the loss of time 
which such a teacher’s presence in a school imposes on the pupils, 
the pecuniary loss is trivial and unworthy of notice. For if ma- 
terial riches be dissipated, subsequent accumulations can supply 
their place. A depleted treasury can be filled again, but wasted 
youth is gone forever. Life’s early years are priceless, and if 
their wealth of opportunity is lost there is no recovery. Then 
there is the formation of bad habits of thought, action, and feel- 
ing, which almost inevitably accompanies the waste of time in 
school.” 

“But how,” asked she, “can one learn to teach?” 

“As one learns anything else,” he replied, “by study and ob- 
servation.” 

“ But is it possible,” she persisted, “to learn how to teach ex- 
cept by experience? Must it not be learned from actual practice 
in the school-room?” 

“Doubtless,” said he, “experience is essential to a complete 


of the work, just as in law or medicine the knowledge gained 
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by study must be supplemented by practice in courts and sick 
y y pp y I 


rooms. 

If one, whose knowledge has been gained by study alone, is 
apt to be pedantic and unpractical, one who, without study of 
theory, depends on experience, is quite as likely to be empirical 
and quackish, or at least to show a knowledge of his business 
that is disproportionate, unsymmetrical, or superficial. 

Those who by practice have become good teachers would have 
become such sooner and would have reached a higher standard 
if knowledge of theory had preceded attempts at practice; while 
many who depend on practice alone never learn some things 
which are essential to the furnishing of the best teacher. 

Every teacher ought to be familiar with the rudiments of an- 


atomy and physiology, and especially to understand the laws of 


health and physical culture, the order and means of the harmo- 
nious development of the intellect, the nature and the training 
of conscience and will. He should know the legal rights and li- 
abilities of teachers and something of the history of education. 

The theory and science of education can, of course, be mas- 
tered as any other theory or science is by study, and hardly in 
any other way. 

In addition to this theory very much can be learned by the art 
of school-keeping before practice is attempted, or at least, in its 
earlier stages of what might be called apprenticeship, and before 
the immense responsibilities of the teacher are completely as- 
sumed.” 

“What definite course of preparation for teaching,” it was 
asked, “ would you then recommend to a young person of fair in- 
telligence, as for instance a graduate of our school?” 

“Tf I had time,” was the reply, “I would like to prepare a de- 
liberate answer to that important question. I am sure, however, 
that I should place, first, a course of training in a good normal 
school. And, by the way, a normal school ought not to be an 
academy in which arithmetic, grammar, reading, etc., are taught, 
but strictly a professional school, where persons who already 
know these things may learn how to teach them; where from lee- 
tures, study, and recitation they may acquire a knowledge of the 
science of education, and by precept, example, observation, train- 
ing, and practice be made familiar with the best methods and 
processes in the art of teaching. 
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Next to the normal school training might be put a regular ap- 
prenticeship, served with downright earnestness and fidelity in 
some good school. The idea is not a new one, for it has been put 
in practice occasionally. But so long as the number of normal 
school graduates is so small, compared to the whole number of 
teachers, every good school ought to have its apprentices. The 
importance of the work, the number of persons constantly seek- 
ing to engage in it, and the advantages and emoluments which 
it offers, justify giving as much time to preparation for it as is 
given to learn the trade of the bricklayer or the dressmaker. 
Those teachers who have already taken hold of their chosen work 
and are beginning to feel its greatness, are wisely ambitious to 
achieve better results, might be advised to study human nature 
as disclosed in formal treatises, in history, in literature, in child- 
ish development, in social and business relations. 

It would not be necessary to suggest to them the advantage of 
reading professional works and periodicals and the annual reports 
of cities and states, and of attending conventions and institutes, 
where in private conference more is learned than from the lec- 
tures and discussions. 

A minute study of the methods of successful teachers will be 
of great value. Of the methods of eminent teachers living in 
past ages or in distant lands, much may often be learned from 
their own writings or from biographies or sketches of them. An 
observant and receptive teacher will gain much from actual 
observation of schools. Visits, however, to be profitable, should 
not be made merely from curiosity, but with a definite purpose. 
It is worth one’s while to visit poor schools as well as those which 
are well managed and properly taught. We gain by learning 
what to avoid, as well as by learning what to imitate. A discour- 
aged teacher should visit a badly-governed school, if there is one 
within reach. A teacher who is satisfied and complacent in his 
own work should carefully study, what he surely can find, a bet- 
ter school than his own.” Connecticut Sthool Journal. 


ie 


—It early became plain that the true foundation of the com- 
mon-school system was not to be sought in any mere acts of leg- 
islation, however wise and liberal, nor yet in costly and well-fur- 


nished school-houses, or in books and apparatus, but in trained 
teachers. Dr. Burrowes. 
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THE CHILD-GARDEN. 


/1) EDW. EGGLESTON, D. D. 


it is said that a German professor, who had devoted a long life 


to studying and writing on the Greek article, when he came to 
die lamented his failure, and said to his son: “Take warning 
from my great mistake—TI should have confined myself to the 


> Whether from this minute subdivision of labor, or 


dative case.’ 
from the phiegmatic temperament of the Germans, or from their 
idealism, certain it is that for those discoveries and inventions 
which result from patient research and the practical use of the 
imagination, we are more indebted to them than to any other 
people. Jean-Jacques Rousseau ‘awoke Europe to a conscious- 
ness that there was no such thing in existence as a true primary 
education, but it was left for the visionary, patient, and unselfish 
German, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, (how satisfying are these 
long German names!) to begin the revolution that has given us 
our modern systems of popular education. Pestalozzi was one oj 
those immortal failures that conquer in defeat. Utterly unable 
to carry anyone of his schemes to a successful issue, he opened 
pathways in which all successful educators have trodden to this 
day. 

Among the enthusiastic pupils that sat at the feet of Pestalozzi 
was one who was greater even than his master, though his great- 
ness has dawned on the world slowly. When Frederick Froebel 
was born his father wrote in his diary: “ Friedrich is his name; 
> making a pun upon the name, which 
in German means “rich in peace.” Had the stately old clergy- 
man known that the troubled life of that little Friedrich, lying 
there in the parsonage at Ober-Weisbach, should prove so rich 
in peace to all the little ones of the world, he might have im- 
proved his pun and his prayer; for it is infinitely better that 
man be rich in peace to others than that his own life be untroub- 
led. 

The kindergarten writers and translators have given us in 
English hand-books and guides and everything else, but what we 
need the most, to-wit, the beautiful story of the self-sacrificing 
life of Friedrich Froebel and of the gradual development of the 
man until his invention of the kindergarten system — his “ discov- 


may peace be with him;’ 
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ery of the method of nature,” as he would eall it; for all the 
germs of the kindergarten were in the life of Froebel—he was 
the apostle of childhood, outfitted with a wonderful store of nat- 


ural gifts and subtle sympathies, and providentially enriched by 


his various experiences as 2 boy and man, and as an educational 
reformer during half a century, and divinely set apart to be the 
deliverer of infancy. What a world of benignity, of patience, of 
endurance, of unselfishness, of childlike simplicity shines out of 
his homely face as one looks now at his portrait! 

He intended himself for an architect; God meant him not to 
build cathedrals, but for the grander work of building little 
block-houses for babies. Is it not the greater mission? For with 
block-houses he built the living temples of human nature. What 
isthere in St. Paul’s, or Notre Dame, or St. Peter’s—what is 
there at Strasbourg, at Cologne, at Milan, worth the education of 
one child? Who would not rather be Pestalozzi or Froebel than 
Michael Angelo or Sir Christopher Wren? Froebel, like so many 
other great men, discovered his destiny only by accident—if in- 
deed, there are any such things as accidents in such a life. The 
young architect happened at a meeting of Pestalozzian teachers 
at the house of one Gruner, a school principal. He was asked 
to give his opinion on some educational question. As he, with 
that marvelous intuition so characteristic of him, unfolded to his 
charmed listeners his views, Gruner clapped him on the back, 
erying, “Froebel, you are meant for nothing else but a teacher; 
will you accept a place in my school?” The young Froebel, whose 
own childhood and youth had not been happy, did not hesitate 
when he heard this call, but forsaking his dreams of distinction 
as eagerly as Peter left his fishing nets, gave himself thenceforth, 
in evil and good report, through opposition, calumny, persecution 
and disasters, to education in the highest and truest sense. No 
desire to make a popular school ever tempted him to swerve from 
the lofty ideal that he had set before him, no wish to make a good 
show at examination ever led him to dream that he could educate 
a child by cramming him with facts. He could neither be se- 
duced, nor intimidated, nor discouraged. He became the leader 
of a devoted band of teachers who counted nothing in life dear 
unto them, if they could but accomplish the end of living. I do 
not know that there is any other Christianity in the world but 
just this. 
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Froebel was past fifty years of age, ripened by al! his experi- 
ence, study, ‘and toil in teaching, when he set about reforming 


the management and training of the youngest children, and de. 
vised the plans which have not to this time been improved. He 
was quite unwilling that. his new institution for children under 
seven years of age should be called a school. He called it Kin- 
dergarten — intending it to be a true “Child-garden” where lit- 
tle children might grow as naturally as plants in a garden, having 
such assistance and direction as a gardener gives. For the gar- 
dener, wiser than a routine teacher, does not attempt to make a 
plant grow contrary to its own nature, he helps it to the highest 
growth and completest development possible to its nature. 

Jean Paul said: “Play is the poetry of childhood.”  Froebel, 
with equal insight and more practical wisdom, said: “ Play is the 
first work of childhood.” This immortal sentence is the corner. 
stone of the Kindergarten. There must be nothing in it but 
play. All the training it gives is given through plays — that is, 
through employments delightful to children. Irksome tasks are 
banished —time enough for them when the muscle has hardened, 
and the mind is more mature. To make little children drudge at 
lesson or work is as unnatural as to yoke frisking calves to a plow. 
But Froebel knew that the earliest childhood was a period of the 
greatest susceptibility to educational influences. If not directed, 
infancy must be lost, and may be perverted. So, with colored 
balls, with “gifts” of sphere and cube and cylinder, with stick- 
laying, mat-weaving, and slat-interlacing, with pea-work, clay- 
modeling, and net-drawing, with miniature gardening, paper- 
cutting, and tablet-laying, with merry musical and imitative plays, 
all philosophically arranged and subordinated to their end, the 
good and wise teacher, like a magician, managed to give moral 
and mental discipline of the most invaluable kind to little chil 
dren, by which he rendered them ten-fold happier than they 
could be without the Kindergarten. 

Froebel was a great educator, and the .leader of a band of 
teachers who were called Froebellites, before he bethought him 
of his Kindergarten. But this work, which occupied the last fif 
teen years of his life, he rightly regarded as the embodiment of 
the ripest result of his studies. The younger Fichte finds in the 
Kindergarten methods evidence that Froebel was a great philos- 
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opher, with an unsurpassed knowledge of human nature. This 
knowledge has not found its best utterance in his writings—it 
is not in them that his greatness appears — but in his adaptation 
of methods to educational ends. I can not hope that my own tes- 


timony will be of any value after so many of the most eminent 


thinkers of Europe have given their approval to Froebel’s plans, 
but my admiration for the greatest of pedagogues has increased 
with every year that I have known the Kindergarten, and seen 
its methods and its results. 

Froebel died at seventy, surrounded by the devoted Froebel- 
lite teachers. “Carry me to the window that I may look out,” 
hesaid. “It will hasten your death,” said his physician. “ Friend,” 
answered the child-like old man, “I have been all my life accus- 
tomed to live in the society of nature, and will you forbid me to 
look upon her once more before I die?” And so, looking nature 
in the face, the old man who had become as a little child, who 
had lived for “the least of these” brethren of Christ, died calmly. 

No monument—not Sir Christopher Wren’s itself-— could be 
more appropriate than his. They put over his grave a cube, a 
sphere, and a cylinder—‘“the third gift” — with which he was 
accustomed to teach children of three years of age to observe 
and to discriminate. And they wrote upon this unique tomb his 
motto—his glorious battle-cry, let me call it: Kommt lazt uns 
msern Kindern leben—“ Come let us live for our children.” 
Amen. , Christian Union. 

paws 
COMPOSITION. — III. 


MRS. MAY WRIGHT THOMPSON. 


The pupil, having acquired some power of thought, the ability 
to distinguish the various modes of thought and to think of any 
object, according to one or other of those modes, at will,—is now 
able to compose. The teacher, having mastered the general laws 
mentioned in our last article, and having also familiarized himself 
with the peculiarities of the child’s mind, is now ready to assign 
subjects judiciously and to instruct the child in composition. 

Teacher and pupil being thus prepared for their respective 
parts of the work, are there any rules for their further guidance? 
Yes; one further fact (in itself a Jaw) must be held in mind. 
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It is not only true that results are always attributable to causes, 
but further, into the elements of the producing cause enters the 
manner of its action, by which, also, the result is modified. Con- 
versely, the result desired will determine not only the work, but 
the method of prosecuting it. The results which may be aimed at 
in composition are almost infinitely varied. Composition-writing 
may be taught with a view to increase one’s knowledge, or to air 
the memory in its task of holding knowledge already acquired: 
to bring into play the imagination, or to bring under control the 
fancy; it may be used to increase one’s vocabulary, or to refine 
it; and in all of these cases the main purpose must be allowed to 


suggest the nature of the topic and its mode of treatment. If 


additional knowledge is desired, then the teacher will assign a 
subject demanding investigation, so that, in gathering matter tor 
his essay, the pupil may be sent into new fields. The various 
departments of natural science abound in themes, the attempted 
elaboration of which, by any pupil, will of necessity increase his 
knowledge. If the memory seeks aid of the pen,:let the pupil 
make his composition a review of some subject previously mas- 
tered. History is prolific in topics easily adapted to this pur- 
pose. Again, let the teacher not forget that the transition period 
from childhood to youth is one in which the imagination is alert, 


easily excited to action, and that it is at this period, through 


action, that the imagination will be debased to a source of cor- 
ruption, or elevated into a fountain of purity. Daylight is pur- 
fying. Let the child have for his imaginings a legitimate outlet 
in the “story” assigned him to write. Let him see that through 
these imaginings his ideals are shown, that by telling what he 
imagines he but tells what he wishes, and at least tivo things will 
be gained: the teacher will thus acquire an insight into the child’s 
nature otherwise impossible, and the child, thus placed in a posi- 
tion to be helped by the teacher, will learn through will power t 
apply a moral sense to the fruits of his imagination, which will at 
once show him whether they be corrupt or pure. Further, 
although it is very probable that the tales of the child’s writing 
will have no very original plot, that the poems will be rhymes 
rather than verse, that the rhymes will be fearfully halt, vet, de- 
spite all this, some sense of harmony, some qualification and cul- 


ture of the wsthetie instincts will be hereby obtained. Moral 
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lessons can be taught through no means mere efficiently than 


through essay-writing. The mere habit of ¢ruth-telling, a habit 
so difficult— nay, often so impossible for one to form, is more 
easily acquired by the pen than by the tongue. The reason is 
obvious: what one’s tongue says passes upon the air, and is re- 
ceived only by the ear, which may be defective, hearing less or 
interpreting more than was said or intended; hence it is easy to 
attribute any misunderstanding of what is said to the hearing ear, 
rather than to the telling tongue; but the sayings of the pen, 
firmly impressed upon the paper and placed before one’s eyes, 
can be scanned and criticised at leisure. The paper tells to the 
reader just what the pen told to it; hence there is no chance for 
dispute — every fault and falsehood must be referred directly to 
the writer. Let the child see this clearly, and evasion, so readily 
learned by the tongue, will be scorned by the pen, and accuracy 
will be more sought after. 

Again, it is while learning to write compositions that the child 
will learn that truth is not of necessity limited to the region of 
fact. He will learn that essays assuming to be transcripts of 
fact will be criticised with reference to fact; that descriptions of 
“real places” must be accurate; that narrations of “ real” events 
must be factful; that explanations must be logical. At the same 
time, if his imaginative essays are criticised justly, he will learn 
that such writing may (and to be excellent, must be) just as true 
as the report of a sermon; just as accurate as the statement of 
the prosiest fact. 

These last sentences indicate that the criticism of an essay is 
u0 slight part of the work of the instructor in composition. Crit- 
isms of its orthography and grammar are expected as matters 
ofcourse. But surely, quite as important as these points are two 
others, (quite frequently neglected)—the general language, and 
the style of thought. Let accuracy of language be sought before 
elegance; purity of thought, before brilliance. Let the teacher 
be patient with the outcroppings of individuality, since through 
these he may learn his pupil’s nature and acquire new power to 
help him. Let him also teach his pupil to see in his essays pho- 
tographs of his own mental and moral states, and by giving al- 
ways to his essays criticisms from two stand-points, viz., the 


pupil’s present power and the highest standards of truth and 
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taste, let him show him the difference between the two and aid 
him in each succeeding effort to diminish it. 

Criticism is indeed the most delicate part of the teacher’s work, 
Dozens of articles upon this topic would not fully show what true 
helpful criticism is and how it is to be given; but the few sugges. 
tions made will, we trust, serve to direct more of conscientions 
thought to this department of instruction in composition. 


- Sind 


GRAMMAR.— IV. 


|; PROF, ALBERT SAYLER. 


In a logical sense, perhaps, the argument might have ended 
with the last article; but, as the reader undoubtedly infers that 
the writer is thoroughly committed to illustrative teaching, and 
as an illustration is, to the practical mind, better than a disserta- 
tion, let us cater to the bias by an endeavor to gratify the proba- 
ble desire. I will first quote a sentence from Butler’s analogy, a 
sentence remarkable for strength, vigor, and condensation: 


‘‘ We never, ina moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others 
for what we enjoy or what we suffer; or for having impressions made upon 
us which we consider as being altogether out of our power: but only for what 
we do, or would have done had it been in our power; or for what we leave 
undone which we might have done, or would have left undone, though we 
could have done it.” 


The analysis of this sentence, according to the style of recent 
authorities, would be something like the following: 

1. Proxmate ANALYsis OF THE ENTIRE SENTENCE.— This is 
a complex declarative sentence, abbreviated in form, and in a 
general sense, consisting of two sentences. The first or leading 
sentence is, We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either ow- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for having ini- 
pressions made upon us which we consider as being altogether out of our 
power. The dependent sentence is, but only for what we do, or 
would have done had it been in our power ; or for what we leave undone 
which we might have done, or would have left undone though we could 
have done it ; the connective is but. The leading sentence is, of 
itself, a complex declarative sentence, consisting of two men- 
bers; the first of which is a simple declarative, and the second 4 
complex declarative member. The dependent sentence consists 
of two complex members, each of which is a declarative sentence. 
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if the reader will bear with us we will try to show how abbre- 
viated and elliptical the construction of the sentence or para- 
graph is. By supplying ellipses, and expressing the entire mean- 
ing of the general sentence, it will be resolved into four sen- 
tences, the first of which is a simple declarative sentence, and the 
latter three complex declarative sentences, as follows: First sen- 
tence — We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or [for] what we suffer. Sec- 
ond sentence—[We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame 
either ourselves or others] for having impressions made upon us. 
which we consider as being altogether-out of our power. Third! 
sentence —[We, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others] only for what we do, or [for what we] would 
have done had it been in our power. Fourth sentence —[We, 
in a moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others only] 
for what we leave undone which we might have done, or [for 
what we] would have left undone though we could have done it. 

2. Unriwatre ANALYsIS OF THE First SrweLe DeEcLaRaTIVvE 
MemBER.— The subject is we; the compound predicate is applaud. 
or blame, connected by or; and the object is ourselves or others, 
connected by or. Either is a conjunction referring to or. The 
subject has no adjuncts; the adjuncts of the predicate are never, 
the adverbial phrase (prepositional in form), in a moral way, the 
principal part of which is way, and its adjuncts are a and moral. 
The next adjuncts of the predicate are the co-ordinate complex. 
phrases, for what we enjoy, or [for] what we suffer; the word or. 
being the connective of these two phrases. The principal part 
of each phrase is [that] (comprehended in the double relative 
“what ”); and its adjunct in the first phrase is the simple depend- 
ent adjective clause, [which] we enjoy; and in the second, [which] 
we suffer. Which is the relative part of “what” in each clause. 
The subject of each dependent clause is we; the predicate of the. 
first is enjoy, and suffer is the predicate of the second. The object_ 
of each is [which]. 

If the analysis of the following three sentences were sitilarly- 
given, the whole would cover four times the space of the sen~ 
tence now analyzed. Now, come to give the syntactical parsing 
of each word in addition to all this, and perhaps eight times as 
much space would be required as is now occupied. Truly the 
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terms “bulky” and “lengthy” are appropriate epithets for the 
performance of such a requirement. 

Analyses somewhat similar to the foregoing are to be found in 
Kerl’s, Greene’s, Swinton’s, and Brown’s Grammars. Swinton’s 
Progressive Grammar is an excellent reference-book for the anal. 
ysis of sentences. Its examples are directly to the purpose, def. 
nite and clear. But to return to the direct subject. 

Now, this whole sentence from Butler, which I have partiall; 
analyzed, would, when fully analyzed by an ingenious and usefi! 
formula, devised, I believe, by the distinguished scholar and gen- 
tleman, Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of Common Schools i: 
New York City, occupy no more than a full page in a comme: 
grammar. 

The explanation of this contracted analysis can be found o 
pp. 142-3, Brown’s Institutes of Grammar, and amply illustrate’ 
on pp. 143-7 of the same. 

The tyro in the Legendre might as consistently have Book L\. 
placed before him for study as to give this method to the casual 
reader; for the preceding progressive steps of the primary analy- 
sis must first be familiarized, even by the student, before he is 
thought qualified to attempt it. 

Nothing would better suit our final purpose in these articles 
than to give this contracted analysis to the reader, in the event 
that it would be plain to all; and this is an apology for dwelling 
so lengthily upon the matter. 

If the sentence quoted were properly diagrammed, it woul! 
cover no more than twice the space occupied by the written sev- 
tence. Thus, so far as the idea of space is concerned, the diagra 
method is more economical than even the contracted analysis. 

Let us further examine the sentence in question. Take, {u 
instance, any of the latter three elliptically construed sentences— 
the first of them, if you please, which is the second sentence 0! 
the general sentence. Here we have, understood, the subje:' 
we, and also the compound predicate applaud or blame, which 's 
modified by a simple phrase adjunct, and an expressed comple! 
phrase adjunct; the principal part of which is modified by a de 
pendent adjective clause. } 

Again, in this sentence there are two verbs, each of which te’ 
minates on each of two objects. 
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. 


Now, all the enlargements of the general sentence in ques- 
tion—all their constructions, relationships, and dependencies — 
are, by the diagram, exhibited at a glance to the eye in one 
unique whole; and what teacher does not know that scholars are 
more easily taught by the eye than by any other method? 

Again, take the sentence, “Both language and manners are 
established by the usage of people of fashion.” Here both is 
plainly an adjective relating to both language and manners. In 
this Sentence the relation of both to manners is considered by 
some grammarians to be carried over in the mind and applied in 
sense to manners. Now, this is not fully satisfactory, for the 
word both is as much an adjunct of manners as it is of language; 
and the diagram alone perfectly exhibits this mutual relationship. 

Let us examine the following sentence: “Has not sloth, or 
pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, darkened your understand- 
ing, deceived you, or misled you?” 

As each of the four subjects in this sentence is a nominative of 
each of the three predicates, to express the entire meaning by 
complete analysis, it would be necessary to resolve it into twelve 
simple interrogative sentences. To measurably avoid this tau- 
tology, the analyzer would call it a condensed or abbreviated 
sentence, the four subjects being elliptically construed with each 
of the three predicates, and, after the first sentence, supplying 
the copula has; thus reducing it to three simple interrogative 
sentences, but requiring in each sentence, after the first, a repe- 
tition of all the nominatives and the copula. Now this copula or 
coupling verb is common to each of the following verbs, and the 
entire predicate (three in one) is common to each subject; and 
none of the verbs should be expressed more than once. Hence 
the analysis in question, at best, destroys the correlational unity 
presented in the simple sentence. But the diagram exemplifies 
it without deformity, as it is. 

The diagram of just this sentence should go far toward con- 
vincing any old fogy or young togy, skeptic or caviler, of the util- 
ity of diagrammatic analysis. My only regret is that the printer 
can not exhibit it in diagram in the TEACHER. 

In the following example, “ The teacher, the friend, and the 
counselor desires it,” we find a threefold subject grammatically 
appearing in a triple form, yet logically and substantially one. 
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By the common “ word analysis,” the teacher of ordinary intelli- 
gence and understanding would perceive the necessity of explain- 
ing to his class that the entire meaning of the words teacher, 
Sriend, and counselor is implied in the word teacher —that is, “The 
teacher [who is our ‘friend’ and ‘counselor’] desires it.” Then 
the sentence would probably be passed by as being thoroughly 
understood; and, I may add, necessarily so. But the precocious 
intellect of some bright little girl, too timid to express in a child. 
like manner an idea which she may think requires language 
beyond her command, or perhaps because of her active affection 
and high respect for her teacher, she hesitates to raise a question 
about what has been apparently settled, still gropes on in desire 
and wonderment to know how three separately written subjects 
can be as “one thing,” and have a singular verb. Diagram the 
sentence properly, and even a dull pupil will readily understand 
it—the “ unity of three.” 

On page 231, Clark’s Normal Grammar, the following similar 
sentence is diagrammed, and remarks are made upon it as follows: 


Exampie.— “‘ The saint, the father, and the husband prays.” 
Remarxs.— ‘‘ Two or more singular subjects, indicating the same person or 
thing, require the verb to be in the singular number.” 


Although the diagram given is an improvement upon that of 
any similar example found in Clark’s English Grammar (the only 
advanced grammar of Clark’s generally used in the common and 
the graded schools), yet it is, nevertheless, essentially defective, 
as each of the three forms of the subject is inclosed in a separate 
figure, and the whole inclosed in a circumscribed horizontal el- 
lipse. This arrangement symbolizes a union of three parts; 
whereas the true meaning is three qualities, capacities, or attri- 
butes of one thing or object. Now the “horse-shoe” predicate 
so frequently used by Clark to typify the plural connection of a 
copula verb with two or more following verbs, would, if reversed, 
serve as the proper symbol for inseparable plural word-subjects 
or word-objects. 

Prof. Jewell, Principal of the Albany Normal School, has 
clearly set forth and illustrated this matter in his admirable work 
on the diagram. 

In Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar, on page 163, are 
found the following statement, sentence, and comments: 

SraTemen’.— ‘‘A variety of contractions may be combined in one sentence 
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as follows: ‘With every effort, with every breath, and with every motion — 
voluntary or involuntary—a part of the muscular substance becomes dead, 
separates from the living part, combines with the remaining portions of in- 
haled oxygen, and is removed.’” 


Remarxs.— ‘‘ Here are four predicates, having but one subject, and three 
enlargements of these predicates distinct from one another. To express the 
entire meaning of the sentence in separate propositions, we should have to 
repeat the subject with each predicate, making four simple sentences, and 
then repeat each of those sentences with each of the enlargements, making 
twelve propositions in all.” 


Now if the correlation of forces is as applicable to syntax as it 
isto physics, this paraphrasing, instead of being an example of 
reciprocal relations, is but a dispersion and annihilation of col- 
lective unity and relationship. The teacher who uses the dia- 
gram will probably, in the resolving of this sentence, either 
require one or more of his class to diagram it on the board, or 
else will himself, after obtaining the decision of his class as to 
what kind of a sentence it is, step to the board with crayon in 
hand, asking some pupil what the subject is, and if answered cor- 
rectly, inclose the same in the proper figure, then question some 
other scholar about the predicate, and proceed similarly with the 
rest of the work. When necessary to correct an erroneous opin- 
ion or improper diagram of any interested scholar or class, do so 
in a straightforward, self-possessed, kind, and respectful manner, 
and then no irritability or resentment will ever be manifested on 
the part of the scholar or class. 

This kind of teaching — when the undivided attention of sev- 
eral scholars or an entire class is given — is one of the surest and 
nost direct ways of gaining the respect and affection of scholars. 
With this gained, almost any degree of scholarship and good 
conduct is attainable; and then, instead of nervous discord, men- 
tal distraction, misery, and failure, there will be mutual regard, 
lelicacy of feeling, happiness, and success. 

After the sentence quoted is diagrammed, it is then ready for 
final analyzing and parsing. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
fnd another equally beautiful sentence in all the range of physi- 
ological works. 

The only objection to the diagrams which I ever thought pos- 
sessed even an apparent plausibility, is, that to construct them 
requires @ PREVIOUS mental solution of what is pictured; hence, “the 
diagram is useless.” 


Rockford, TUl., August, 1874. 
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THE TEACHER. 
GRACE A. BROWN. 


I have read a charming story, 
From a book you may not know, 
A tale of a gentle teacher 
Who taught long years ago ; 
He lived in a wonderful country, ; 
Which lies in the sunrise glow, agree 
So near to our poor lost Eden, own | 


‘Tis darkened e’en now by its woe. 
y room 


This teacher's school-room was lofty, 2. 


For it reached the heavens, they say ; a thir 
And his words so tender and earnest of a f 
Lie warm in our hearts to-day. ; 
He told grave truths on the mountains gm 
And beautiful thirigs in the valleys ; me: 
And fair were his object lessons he ob 
From grasses and from lilies. of inf 


} > 7 
“Tis hard to believe that-Ais pupils _ 


Could tire or listless grow ; 
For he listened to all their yearnings 4, ] 
And sorrowed in all their woe. prefer 
But this book tells a strange, strange story Assign 
O’er which one might wonder and weep ; ” 
That while teaching the grandest lessons, 
Some wearied and e’en fell asleep. 
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O, teacher, whose sweet, clear voice — 
Rings down through the changing years 
With the scent of the grasses and lilies, 
A balm for all doubtings and fears, there i 
Give, O, give us a share of the patience and wi 
Which made thy brief life so sublime, 6. T 
The love and earnest devotion vary t 
Which gild the grey shadows of time. ; 
N. Y. State Educational Journal. 
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— A pompous schoolmaster once said to a lad who was passing the old 
him without raising his hat, “Do you know who I am, sir, that he coul 
you pass me in this unmannerly way? You are better fed than J 's not | 
taught, I think. “Wa’al, maybe it be so, mistur,” said the boy, @ topics ; 
“fur you teaches me, an’ I feeds myself.” differer 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 
1. Prepare for the commencement of your school, if it is possible, 
by securing a clean and attractive school-room. Rather do dis- 


agreeable work with your own hands, or use money from your 
own purse, than receive your pupils in an untidy or unattractive 
room. 

2. Do not forget that first impressions are lasting. So trivial 
a thing as the careful arrangement of the hair, or the adjustment 
of a fresh ribbon or dainty flower, may win young hearts and be- 
zin a friendship which will not soon end. 

3. In our ungraded schools, names and classification can best 
be obtained by calling out one class at a time and having a kind 
of informal recitation. Everyone will then do something, and 
the wearisome first day will seem less like the meeting of some 
uiutual-admiration society. 

4. Instead of a multitude of small classes, one large one is 
preferable, even if a uniformity of books can not be secured. 
\ssign a topic for the lesson, and allow facts to be obtained from 
my reliable source. For instance, a class in geography might 
begin with the State of Michigan— its boundary and rivers, fol- 
lowed by its lakes, minerals, and animals; and that by its towns 
in order of size, and rail-roads, or its area, population, ete. 

5. Instead of spending an hour in laying down rules, wait till 
there is a necessity for a rule, when it can best be made known 
and will be much longer remembered. 

6. The teacher will find it a relief to the entire school, if he 
vary the tedium of examination and classification by reading 
some entertaining and instructive sketch or singing a few well- 
known tunes. He might also inspire confidence in himself by 
preparing an interesting object lessen for the little folks while 
the older ones are preparing a short lesson. In the same way 
he could interest the older ones, and make them feel that the day 
is not lost, by a short time spent in oral instruction on some such 
topics as color, ornamentation of ourselves and surroundings; the 
different presidents of the United States, some of our common 
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animals, the movement of the earth and its moon, and consequent 
placing of the circles of the earth. In short, go to the school- 
room the first day armed with interesting stories, rousing songs, 
cheerful looks, and kind words, and other and more commo: 
weapons wil] not be needed. , 
moos 
Tur Commercial ProptemM.—Several correspondents have 
sent solutions to the problem in commercial arithmetic published 
in the July number of the TEacuER, but none of them have hit 
upon the right one. The correct answer is: The agent owes thw 
company, to be paid in cash, $78.80; the company’s gain is cash, 
#61.40, drugs, $110.46 — total, $171.86. 
oo 


READING. 


One of the chief requisites of good reading is that the reading 
be understood. Nearly every failure to secure this requisite ma) 
be referred to inarticulation or to improper inflection. To correct 
the first-named fault, the teacher should frequently require exag- 
geration of pronunciation. There is little danger that such exag- 
geration will be carried to excess; that is, that pupils will become 
by this means affectedly precise in pronunciation. The tendency 
is obviously in an opposite direction. The second fault men- 
tioned —improper inflection— seems, to some teachers, an almos: 
insurmountable barrier in the way of securing good reading. 
Many pupils who know how a piece ought to be read, are unable 
to give the right inflection. How often does the teacher say, 
“Keep your voice up,” or, “Let your voice fall,” and even give 
an appropriate example, with little or no avail? This difficult) 
may be, in most cases, easily overcome by the following metho, 
suggested in part by Prof. Munroe. 

The teacher, having taught his class what rising, falling, cir- 
cumflex, and level inflections are, pronounces the vowels in thei: 
order, and requires his pupils to state what inflection is given t 
each; then the process is reversed, and the teacher calls upon the 
class to pronounce the vowels with the inflections which lw 
names. The same letters are then written upon the blackboard, 
with marks of inflection over them, and the pupils are called upon 
to pronounce, giving each vowel the inflection indicated. Again, 
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sentences are written upon the board with an appropriate mark 
of inflection over each word, and the pupils read separately or in 
concert. Itis a good plan to have occasionally the words of an 
entire selection in the reader appropriately marked with refer- 
ence to inflection. 

The next step, if it has not already been taken, in teaching 
reading, should be to teach the meaning of the selection; and no 
branch of study in our schools affords a better means of mental 
discipline than this, and, when properly conducted, few exercises 
are more interesting. 

By the methods which have been alluded to, the ear and voice 
of the pupil are trained, and he is enabled to express the mean- 
ing of what he reads, as he understands it. 

Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


+1 — 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the pleasantest is that of allowing the pupils to make 
imaginary journeys through the countries they are studying. For 
instance, if the geography of the United States was being studied 
by a class, each pupil might have his section assigned him, and 
his journey confined to that. He must tell in what manner he 
traveled, by land or by water; what was the appearance of the 
country; what crops were cultivated; what manufactures carried 
on; what cities; were there any natural curiosities; where was 
the scenery most beautiful; are there any places of historic inter- 
est, ete., etc. This account may be given orally, or prepared as 
an essay. It should be accurate in its details, though much free- 
(om may be given to the fancy in descriptions. A pupil once 
described her journey to South America so naturally, that her 
companions asked to see her preserved specimens of the magnif- 
icent ferns she had referred to. In preparing them, railroad 
maps and gazetteers should be used as the foundation, and with 
this weave in the descriptions of travelers, which are so frequent- 
ly found in the periodicals. 

Another very fresh exercise is to select some place of interest, 
as Niagara, Yo Semite, the White Mountains, and let each one 
find out all he can about it, and, if possible, bring a stereoscope 
with views, or any other representation, and spend the recitation 
hour in familiar talk about the place. 
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Again, prepare a list of the celebrated works of art and noted 
buildings in the country you are studying, and let the class find 
out about them. 

These few exercises will suggest other similar ones, by means 
of which the whole subject can be made to wear a newer and 
fresher aspect. Besides fixing geographical facts in the minds 
of the pupils and lifting them from the dust of dry details into 
an atmosphere of freshness and reality, it will be found useful in 
two other directions, equally important. They will be obliged 
to use their own language, thus cultivating their powers in that 
direction, and enabling the teacher to give essential aid on much 
neglected points. You will also be able to cultivate a literary 
taste, by using such standard works as Scott’s beautiful descrip- 
tions, Bayard Taylor’s travels, and inspire in the minds of your 
pupils a taste for instructive reading, and a liberal and compre” 
hensive knowledge of the countries of the earth. 

Connecticut School Journal. 


woe - 


We do not believe in the way that many teachers use in teach- 
ing the arithmetic, and still less do we believe in some of their 


requirements. Unless a scholar shall perform an example in ac- 
cordance with the explanation, and then give the rule as it is in 
the book, it is all wrong! So is this method of teaching “all 
wrong.” Scholars should be taught dependence upon themselves, 
that there is a way, not a rule, for working an example, and all 
they need to know is the way, and they can make a rule for all 
similar examples. Maine Journal of Education. 


—- >< —______ 


Teachers frequently know that a pupil’s attendance upon par- 
ties, sociables, etc., is injuring her health, and impeding her pro- 
gress in school. The drowsy manner, the poorly learned lesson, 
the general distaste for school duties, are indications which nev- 
er escape the notice of the able teacher. Too often the parents 
are blind to that which is clear to the keener eye of the teacher, 
and attribute to severe study the effects of protracted dissipation. 
While it is a very delicate duty, we think it is the duty of the 
teacher to interfere, to save the pupil from permanent injury and 
the class from demoralization. Chicago Teacher. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The voice of the institute-worker is heard again in the land. In many 
counties of many States it is lifted up just now for progress and reform. A 
recognized force in the educational world, it has, probably, never been more 
efficient and far-reaching for good than in this year of grace. Yet we are 
compelled to the belief that it still has sad shortcomings and countless wrong 
outgoings. The times of its utterance are brief, very brief, and should be 
utilized to the utmost advantage---the more so as it supplies, in many cases, 
the only means of professional culture to the young teacher. We invite atten- 
tion, then, to a few hints for its clearer and more practical speech. We res- 
pectfully submit that — 

1, The teachers’ institute is not an association or convention, in the ordina- 
ry sense. Much less is it a debating club, or a mutual-admiration society. 
It is a school, Its members are pupils, its conductor a principal, its other in- 
stractors his assistant teachers, armed with the usual powers of those in charge 
of adult students. It follows that the cumbrous machinery of the convention 
should not be set up. No president or vice-presidents, committees on pro- 
gramme, finance, etc., appointed debates, and the like, are necessary to the 
well-organized institute. It will be stronger without them. The superintend- 
ent, or other responsible head, should prepare the programme, with the aid of 
his assistants, announce it when necessary, and personally see to its execution, 
at the times and within the times appointed. He may well have the aid of aclerk, 
to prepare and call the roll, record proceedings, and prepare them for publica- 
tion, if desired. As the close of the institute approaches, a committee on res- 
olutions may be appointed. Anything further in the way of organization is 
usually valuable energy wasted in fiction. 

2. An institute is for distinctively normal work. It is a brief substitute 
for the professional school, supplementing the ordinary work of the high 
school on the six or eight-weeks’ normal class, whose business it is to ground 
the teacher thoroughly in the common branches. The tools thus provided, it 
is the province of the institute to teach the uses of the tools, and train the 
worker to some dexterity in the handling of them. The limited time of the 
institute is wholly needed for these, Elaborate discussions of technical points 
in arithmetic and grammar, reviews of any branch in its details, any exercises 
that merely present facts of which the teacher may be fairly presumed to be in 
possession, have no business here. Still less have merely curious matters, 
“‘ gags,” and conundrums in the various branches, and gleanings from one’s 
own favorite studies, any business upon the institute-floor. They may be in- 
teresting enough, profitable in their time and place; but they do not belong 
here. Every moment is needed for strictly professional work---for the pre- 
sentation and illustration of the underlying principles of education and their 
application in the tending of the several branches; for instruction in the use 
of apparatus, text and reference books, and other aids of the teacher; for 
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discussions of the problems of school government, suggestions as to the deco- 
ration and care of school-rooms— their heating, ventilation, etc.; for class 
drills exhibiting the teacher teaching; im fine, for the multitude of matters 
that belong to the practice of the profession, and not simply to the collection 
of materials for its work. 

3. It is a pretty serious matter to be a teacher of the teachers. An error 
planted in their minds, and worked out in their practice, is like a blunder at 
the beginning of an elaborate calculation: it results in enormous mistakes at 
the last. No young, uncultivated tyro should attempt institute instruction. 
The maturest, best-informed, most practical lecturers accessible should be 
procured — at least one such for the entire period of the institute, who shall 
either conduct it or bear a prominent part in its organization and the prepara- 
tion of its daily performances. Occasional essays from members of the school, 
or the presentation by them of special methods which they believe are genuine 
contributions to progress, and which have been considered and approved by 
the institute instructors, may well come in betimes. Exercises should also be 
conducted, occasionally, upon the ‘‘ Bible-class plan ;” the lecturer for the 
hour starting the professional topic, inviting questions, remarks, and relations 
of experience upon it, moving the institute to animated conversation (not for- 
mal debate), keeping it within bounds, and at the close giving the conclusions 
arrived at. Class drills—scarcely more than one per day —will, of course, 
not be neglected. But anything more wasteful, flat, and useless, in the way 
of professional culture, than a week filled with the crude utterances and often 
very faulty presentations of untrained persons, called to the floor, it may be, 
with the briefest warning, by an injudicious conductor or a ‘‘ committee on 
programme,” can not easily be conceived. 

4. The instructors should not be publicly criticized, especially by critics, 
often thoroughly incapable, hastily chosen from the young members. Nothi- 
ing would send a school of any grade to the bad quicker than the breaking 
of the teacher's authority and influence by calling the attention of his pupils 
to his mistakes, however rare they are. And nothing is a greater nuisance in 
the institute, or contributes more to impair its efficiency, than the average re- 
port of its ‘‘ critics.” 

5. If an institute is a school, it should be a model school. Its hours of meet- 
ing, times of lectures, class-drills, recesses, etc., should be fixed with great 
care and then adhered to with the utmost strictness. Punctuality should he 
stimulated, and tardiness checked— absolutely suppressed, if possible. The 
morning exercises should be undisturbed by late-comers, who may properly 
find the door closed against them until devotions and roll-call are over. The 
school is presumed to be self-governing, certainly ; but occasional deviations 
from propriety are inevitable, and should be gently yet firmly indicated. The 
whole term of the institute should teach efficiently, through its unconscious 
as well as more obvious tuition. 


6. Let the institute have a suffieiency of professional dignity. Keep a vig- 


ilant lookout upon the query-box, scrap-box, and paper, if any (the precise 
province of the last in institute work we have never ascertained). The con- 
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ductor is entitled to the supervision of all these, and should exercise it to sup- 
press the ancient and well-worn jokes gleaned from the newspapers, questions 
and problems not immediately germane to professional work, and the ridicu- 
lous personal ‘‘ drives” which always mortify, and sometimes make serious 
trouble. Institute instructors, of course, who have -a fitting sense of their 
position and the value of time in their work, will waste none in buffoonery, 
and spend as little in merely humorous illustration as possible. We have 
seen many hours sadly misspent, and many valuable impressions dissipated, 
by the clownish performances of men assuming to instruct at these meetings. 

7.. Members will take little away from an institute, save some pleased or 
bored sensations, besides what they have in black and white. A note-book is 
absolutely indispensable to the success of institute attendance. Let the most 
intelligent teacher take account of stock acquired at the last meeting attended 
without one, and he will realize this truth. 7 

8. Remember, in all plans and programmes, and their execution, that the 
schools are to furnish the measure of success for the institute. If its work 
does not crop out, and that soon, in better methods of teaching and study in 
the schools, it has met to little purpose. Let the whole thing be intensely 
practiced in the day sessions, at least. The evenings may joyfully be given 
to more general exercises—literary, scientific, and social. The bow may 
break from a single week’s continuous tension. 


The late meeting of the National Educational Association in Detroit will 
long be remembered as perhaps the best in the history of the society. It was 
attended by many famous and some strong men, and not a few richly-cultured 
women. Dark but comely faces here and there in the great audience marked 
the new era in American politics and citizenship. The chairmanship of Pres- 
ident White was able and fair, if not particularly graceful ; the work of the 
committees was promptly and well done ; quite the usual proportion of ap- 
pointees was on hand, and ready; and the meetings of the general associa- 
tion and of the sections proceeded steadily and smoothly to the close. We 
are sure that all who enjoyed a place in the great audience are the richer and 
better for their attendance. It was an especial godsend to Michigan. Com- 
pliments for its school system, its magnificent University, its palaces for com- 
mon schools, abounded on every hand ; and some of the finest fell in scholar- 
ly accents from the lips of President White, as he read his now famous paper. 
We sincerely hope the authorities of the Association may be prompted to bless 
next year another important section of the country, quite unused to such 
gatherings. St. Paul has made a handsome offer for the meeting of next 
summer, and a host of workers in the Northwestern and Central States, look- 
ing to the heat and weariness of the coming August, and to the recuperating 
influences of Minnesota, will heartily second the bid. 


No other paper read at this meeting has excited so earnest and wide discus- 
sion as that of President White, of Cornell, pleading fer a national system of 
higher education. It is late to present a synopsis of his points. We observe 
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that he has been misunderstood in many quarters. We understand him to 
argue —and he does it with great power, and with an amplitude of illustrativn 
that almost forbids answer ---for a system of technical schools and post-grad- 
uate courses that shall obviate the necessity of foreign residence for the Amer- 
ican student who would adequately fit himself for any high walk of literary 
or other professional life, and to show that such schools must, perforce, he 
established and maintained by the general and State governments. The de. 
nominational colleges he would retain, with all the rigorous life of which they 
are capable, as schools, preparatory to these, as they now are, to an extent, 
to the British and Continental universities. 

Co-education received a full share of attention, Dr. Clarke, of Sex-and-Eid. 
ucation fame, was there in person, and read a learned paper as a contribution 
to the discussion. Prdfs. Ortun of Vassar and Hosmer of Misssouri Universi- 
ty were also learned and long in their written presentations of the matter. 
The general result of papers and discussions seems good. The education of 
the sexes—together sometimes, sometimes apart —is gradually getting upon 
its right scientific and social foundations. 


The ‘‘normal problem” made some approaches toward solution. The dis- 
cussions in the normal section indicated progress all along the line. A com- 
petent committee was appointed to revise the courses of the normal schools 
and report a model curriculum, if they can. 


It seems there is real danger that the County Superintendency in Indians 
will be wiped out. A powerful political party has made its abolition a plank 
in the platform; and a few County Boards have resolved against it; and the 
hostile agitation goes on all over the State. Yet there is a healthy and hopefu! 
counter-current, which we trust will be mainly influential with the next State 
Legislature. Most educators of prominence and many leading men in politics 
and business hav» declared themselves in favor of the system: nearly all th: 
County Institutes that have met thus far have passed resolutions sustaining 
it; and many of the newspapers have written strongly in its favor. We need not 
argue to our educational readers that its defeat would be a great public calam- 
ity. An officer in charge of the public schools of each county, and mainly 
responsible for the qualifications of its teachers and the character of thei! 
work, has become a necessary part of the school system of nearly every State. 
And we are confident that if Indiana can be prevailed upon to abolish it fo 
the time, the office will soon be reinstated, as has been the case heretofore i: 
other States. 


The recent death of State Superintendent Hopkins, at his home in Kokomo, 
has called forth unusual expressions of regret and sorrow from the press and 
the teachers’ meetings that have since assembled. He was an able and suc- 
cessful man, devoted to his great work, and most energetic in the fulfillment 
of its duties. Indeed, it was the weariness and physical disorder induced b7 
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a protracted official tour in the south of the State, in the heat of summer, 
which brought on the fatal disease. Just now his death is more than ever to 
be regretted. He was an ardent friend of the County Superintendency law, 
for the passage of which he had labored hard; and at the time of his death he 
was busily engaged in collecting facts from all parts of the State, to sustain it 
before the next Legislature. He had richly earned the laurels with which a 
grateful people now adorn his memory. 


The position of the Democratic candidate for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction— Prof. Smart, of Fort Wayne,—in reference to the County Super- 
intendency, has naturally excited much inquiry. For ourself, we have no 
fear of his action against the system, if elected. He is known to have been a 
strong friend of it, and it is not probable that the adoption by his party of a 
resolution against it has changed his convictions, however cautious it may 
have made him in their utterance. The Fort Wayne Gazette of a late date, 
throws partial light upon his position : 

“The professor is a little reticent as to his views of party questions, par- 
ticularly as to the County Superintendency, but he says he will never do one 
thing which will injure the schools either in the country or in the city, which 
we are to interpret as meaning that he certainly does not approve of the abo- 
lition of the office of County Superintendent.” 


The higher schools of the State open this fall under the most favorable aus- 
pices. The faculties of several of the colleges and of the State Normal School 
have been reconstructed; the number of students seeking advanced education 
promises to be unusually large; and, take the prospect for all in all, we look 
for a glorious year in both common and higher education in our State. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 

Miss Thalheimer has prepared another massive octavo— A Manual of Medi- 
eval and Modern History. It comprises a pretty full sketch of the fourteen 
centuries from the fall of the Western to the rise of the German Empire. 
Small space is taken for American history; but this is well, for that needs a 
manual of its own. Excellent historical maps have been prepared for the 
work by the distinguished cartographer, Gen. von Steinwehr. The author 
displays, in the arrangement and composition of the matter, all the ability 
that has made her Ancient History already famous. With the judicious omis- 
sions that a crowded school-course will often render necessary, it may be used 
as a text-book with great advantage, and it has high value as a reader or a vol- 
une for private perusal. The publishers have issued it in very elegant style. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) : 

The veteran writer of Historical text-books, whose writings make a long 
list, adds another in Anderson’s Union Class History of the United States. It 
is a remarkably compact little volume, including in outline the whole story of 
the country, together with the Declaration and Constitution, within 240 18mo 
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pages. A valuable introduction supplies hints ‘‘ How to Teach History,” and 
the notes have especial value throughout. The book has been beautifully i). 
lustrated and bound. (Clark & Maynard.) 

A Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United States is a useful little and 
cheap manual, on the question-and-answer plan. It has been prepared by Dr. 
John 8. Hart, of the New Jersey State Normal School, which will sufficiently 
commend it to most of our readers. (Eldredge & Bro.) 

Prof. Bascom’s Philosophy of English Literature seems to us one of the most 
stimulating and informing text-books of any kind, for the higher order of 
students, that have been published in this country. It is replete with philo- 
sophic thought and interesting suggestion. It accounts for our remarkable lit- 
erary growth, and not merely gives its order of events. The unseen but dis. 
tinctly felt forces that have produced and modified it are carefully investiga- 
ted, analyzed, and described. Every loving student and reader of English 
books should add this to his collection. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Literary Reader, compiled by Mr. Geo. R. Cathcart, is another mark of 
the growing disposition, to be every way encouraged, to take the opportunity 
which instruction in oral reading offers, for grounding the pupil in some im- 
portant branch. Typical selections from the best British and American av- 
thors, from Shakespeare down, are grouped together here, with biograph- 
ical statements and brief narratives of literary history which, in the hands of 
a capable teacher, make it possible for the young reader to get a satisfactory out- 
line of our vernacular literature, during and since the Elizabethean period. 
American writers are liberally represented, and all the selections have been 
made with the hand of taste and judgment. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Sheldon’s Fourth Reader is another and an elegant contribution to the facil- 
ities which rapidly multiply for the best instruction in reading. The authors 
from whose writings selections are taken are of the latest and best, and in- 
clude Knatchbull-Hugessen, Bjornson, and other foreign writers. We have 
never seen a more handsomely printed and illustrated reader. (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.) 

Lee and Hadley’s English Grammar completes a short series begun by the 
publication of Hadley’s Language Lessons, It is a capital result of joint au- 
thorship—the one writer being an accomplished lady-teacher in the State 
Normal School of Minnesota, the other one of the best-known gentlemen in 
educational work in the Central States. Their book, we are glad to see, drops 
orthography and the most of prosody, as not belonging to grammar, but de- 
votes some pages to punctuation and figurative language, which might also be 
shorn away for the same reason. As for the rest, it is admirably put together, 
and may be commended with full confidence. (Hadley Bros. & Kane.) 


Dr. Hart’s English Grammar, on the other hand, inserts orthography, but 
with an apology, and gives but ten pages to it. It turns over prosody to Dr. 
Hart’s Rhetoric, but still claims it as a part of grammar. There is a long sec- 
tion on punctuation, but nothing on figures of speech. We fear the venerable 
and many-laboriag Doctor is undertaking too much in the rapid composition 
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f school manuals to give him clear views in all branches be handles. How- 
ver, his book is useful, and will inevitably have a wido circulation, (Eldredge 
& Bro. ) 

The Language Lessons for Beginners, Wy the same anthors, coutains but 
cighty small pages, which are well filled with exercises of the most element- 
wy. but regularly progressive, character. The first drill is upon the writing 
fthe pupil’s own name. (Eldredge & Bro. ) 

Prof. Swinton completes his series of manuals for teaching the English lan- 
mage in common schools, by the publication of a Language Primer, as intro- 
uctory to his Lessons, It is enough to say of it that the marks of winton’s 
waster-hand are evident in it throughout. (Harper & Bro. ) 

Prof. Bigsby’s Elements of the English Language is mainly a coniposition- 
hook, with a number of excellent lessons on the character and structure of 
urspeech. The nomenclature, definitions, and praxis of so much of Prosody 
s the author bas inserted will, we fear, be found too much for the young 
child who takes the £lemen(s in hand. ‘The remembrance of the enthusiasm 
created by the author —a graduate of the University of Oxford, whose studies 
lave been mainly in the department of Philolgy —in the study of composition, 
luring his work with the Michigan State Institutes, will go far to give his 
hook currency, in that State at least. We wish it abundant suecess. (Ginn 
bros. ) 

Cole’s Primary Writing Ggammar is a unique and we trust successful at- 
tanpt to exercise the pupil efficiently upon Etymology and Syntax by means 
{written compositions. Blanks are furnished for writing lists of words, sen- 
tenees, and ‘* elements,” for compesitions, letters, advertisements, etc., with 

page or two of rules. This new thing should have a general trial in the 
vhool-room. (Cushing, Thomas & Co., Chicago.) 

Patterson’s Common School Speller is accompanied by an Lzercise-book, for 
jtactice of the orthographic art in the only sensible and effective way, through 
witing. The Speller is distinguished above many others, in containing class- 
iied lists of commercial terms, everyday words, etc., making it a thoroughly 
ueritorious book. (Sheldon & Co.) 

Westlake’s Three Thousand Practice Words is another of the new spellers 

hich mark the better teaching of practical orthography. It includes a num- 

tof valuable lessons on homophonous or similarly-sounding words of vari- 
is spelling, and an appendix containing useful rules. (Eldredge & Bro.) 

Prof. Wm. G. Peck, of Columbia College, is the author of A Manual of 
‘ractical Arithmetic and of A Complete Arithmetic, just published by A. 8. 
ames & Co. We have found time for but a rapid examination of them, and 
ould not like to speak confidently of their merits. ‘Those of our readers 


uterested in the progress of text-book writing in this branch are advised to 


vad for copies, and make up a judgment for themselves, They are hand- 
wnely printed, but are without pictorial illustration. 

Prof. Lodeman, of the Michigan State Normal School, has prepared a com- 
jet Abriss der Deutschen Jiteratur Geschich e, which may be cordially com- 
neanded to students of the German. The whole is bronght within sixty-five 

(Schoenhof & Moeller, Boston.) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


The following is the official list of questions for the examination of teacher 
in this State for last July: 


Grammanr.-—1. Define an auxiliary verb. 
2. What is the difference between a participle and an adjective ? 
3. What is meant by government in grammar ? 
!. What is a jtnite verb ? 
5. What is the diff@rence in the meaning of the following sentences 
These are John’s and Eliza’s books. 
‘These are ‘ohn and Eliza’s books. a 
6. Correct the following, giving reason : a 
China has: a greater population than any nation on the earth. 
7. When is a noun in the absolute case? Give an illustration. 
8. What distinction is there between the properties and the modifications 
of a part of speech ? 
%. An eternal now does alway slast. Parse ‘* now.” 
tO. Analyze in full: 
Forgive us our trespasses. 
GEOGRAPHY 1. What physical causes combine to make New York the m 
tropolis of the Atlantic States ? 
2. What physical causes aid in developing ghe agricultural resources « 
the country 
3. When it is winter in the north temperate zone, what season is it 
south temperate zone’ Why? 
t. Why does the night continue for nearly six months in the Polar regions 
+. Describe the soil and name the productions in the Gulf States. 
What are the principal _— ical features of Africa ? 
7. Give th intries of Europe that lie on the Mediterrane 
name o their esp » capitals. 
8S. Name the « ptri f South Americe washed by the 
De Hi W i t bh ] b> \ i 
surface ? 
10. How 
ference : 
PHYSIOLOGY 1. What is the diiference between inspired and expired air! 
2. What is the usual mary of the ran vy? Why do not e- 
tremes of heat or cold change that tempe rature ? 
3. What is the object of the nervous s ystem : 
t, In what respect do nerves of sensation and of motion differ : 
5, Give the hygiene of the organs of respiration. 
U. 8. Hsrory.— Whi ut nations were the principal explorers and s 
the northera part of North America? Of the southern part? 
2. Why were the English more successful than the French or Spanish i 
-ettling gare 
3. W a brief sk 
t. What were the lef fects of the rrr ied of  Confed ration 7” He 
To what did the defects lead ? In his} 
G. Why did the United States make the Lonisiana purchase ? with ba 
7. What is ** Mason & Dixon’s Line,” and why was it established ? pensive 
*. What are the important events in the history of Mormonism ? it & w 
% Write a brief biographical sk 


7) 


tch of Abraham Lincoln. NOYS 
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to distinguish it clearly from other branches. 


0. Detine History, Sv as 
What are the characteristics of a good class 


[nEoRY AND Practice.— 1. 
recitation ? 
», What qualities shonld a teacher possess in order to secure the respect 
of his pupils ¥ 
}. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of concert recitation ? 


!, What are the comparative merits of the interrogative and topical meth- 


ods of recitation ¥ 

>, What use would you make of the pictures in the First, Second, and 
Third Readers? Explain fully. 

\nITHMETIC.— 1. Write in words 48704007. 

2, What is a compound fraction? A complex fraction’? Give oue of each 
and reduce them to simple fractions. 

3. How many bottles each holding 1} pints caf be filled from .75 hhd? 
Give analysis. e 

t. If a bin is 18 feet loug, 9 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, how many bushels 
will it hold? 

+. State the four problems in profit and loss. 

6. Find the bank discount and the proceeds of a note of $400.00 due in 
three months at 12) per cent. 

If 4-5 of a yard of cloth cost 12-25 of a dollar, what will 2 


5-6 yards 


cost? Give analysis. 

8. Find the G. C. D. of 144, 216, Gs. Explain the process and state the 
principles on which that process depends. 

”, Find the L. C. M. of 27, 54, 108, and explain as in the Sth. 
for extracting the square root of numbers. 


10. Develope a rule f 
**General questions ” as published in our last number. | 


rof. Alex. C. Hopkins, of the Northwestern Caristian University, and for- 
ytly Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, has been appointed State 
He will doubtless fill the of- 


Superintendent. in the room of his late father. 
It is understood 


ice capably until the advent of a successor early next year. 
t the emoluments of the office go to his father’s widow and family, after 
precedent set by Gov. Baker on the death of Secretary of State Eddy...... 


Superintendent of Public Instruction has heen notified that the cities of 
Evansville, Lafayette, Fort Wayne, and Indianapolis will con- 


I Hante 
tribute specimens of penmanship, drawing, ete., of their respective schools, 
) the great Exposition of art and industry at Indianapolis. Wabash College, 
ity, and the State University, will make similar showings. 


‘raham, of Columbus, Bartholomew county, has declined 
for the office of State Superintendent. 


the nomination of the Independents 
declination of the kind, and the nomination bids fair to go 


Hoosren Scuoons.— At a meeting of old settlers in Mooresville 


-RIMITIVE 
ult., some interesting reminiscences of education in the olden 


m the 11th 
time were given by the Rev. Hayden Hayes: 

‘**He said he was a native Hoosier, having been born in Indiana in 1812. 
In his boyhood the school-houses were generally built of poles and covered 
with basswood bark. There were no windows, as glass was a luxury too ex- 
pensive for common use. There were no stoves in these early school-houses, 
but a wide fireplagg served for heating purposes, and this was supplied by the 


boys in winter with huge billets which warmed the room while burning. In 
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the summer time the girls cleared out the cavernous opening and filled it with 
wreen boughs to make the room look neater. One teacher of the olden tiny 
was recalled by the speaker. He was an aged Scotchman, and his memory 
retains its verdure still in the living patriarchs and matrons who survived his 
teaching and birchings. He was remarkably proficient in the use of the cat- 
o-nine-tails, between which and the hickory switches his preferences as to 
mental stimulators were evenly divided. ‘The speaker gave a humorous des- 
cription of how the old Scot used to make the lads dance hornpipes with 
hickory limb like an ox-goad in dimensions.” 


Tue Stare Boarp or Epvcartton held a meeting recently in Indianapolis 
Prof. Geo. P. Brown, lately elected Superintendent of the Indianapolis schools, 
was present as a member of the Board, vice A. C. Shortridge, elected President 
of Purdue University. ‘There were twenty-five applicants for State certiti- 
cates, of whom twelve were successful. Col. Jagy Thompson, of the Stati 
University: Supt. Jas. A. Young, of Fountain county: and Supt. W. 1. 
Harris, of St. Louis, were appointed as visitors to the State Normal School. 
A circular was prepared to send to Superintendents and Principals of graded 
schools, to secure greater uniformity in the designation of grades. 


State Tracuers’ Assocration.— The School Journal has the following an- 


nouncement : 

‘The Association is to meet at Indianapolis Dec. 29, and close Dec. 3i, 
i874. The following subjects were selected for consideration: Public Libra- 
ries; Illiteracy and Crime; Phonics: How, and to what extent to be taught: 
County Superintendency (evening lecture}; The Teacher as a Citizen; LIllus- 
trative Teaching. For the Superintendents’ section: The Superintendent's 
duty towards unsuccessful teachers; Uniformity of Nomenclature in th 
grades of the public school, and how often shall promotions be made? Per- 
sons were selected to prepare papers on most of these topics, but their names 
cannot now be given, as it is not known whether they will accept the appoint- 
ment. A few other subjects will be added to complete the programme. Th 
committee will work to make the coming Association still a little better than 
any of its predecessors.’ 

AppoINTMENTs.-— Prof. H. B. Boisen, of the State University, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Languages in the State Normal School. The Faculty of 
the University gave him a good send-off, in the shape of complimentary reso- 
lutions..... Miss Sarah P. Morrison has been elected Adjunct Professor of 


English Literature at the State University. She was the first female graduat 
of the institution. 


Corsty Instrrutrs.— The following are announced for this month: Be- 
ginning Sept. 7— Rockland, Spencer Co.; Bowling Green, Clay Co. ; Bloom- 
ington, Monroe Co. Sept. 14— Logansport, Cass Co., Kentland, Newton 
Co. Sept. 21— Greenfield, Hancock Co.: Rensselaer, Jasper Co. Sept. 28 
> ™ P ‘ . 

Warsaw, Kosciusko Co. 

ALLEN Country.— The Fort Wayne Journa? has the following : 

“The Fort Wayne M. E. College, by the executive skill of its president, 
Rev. R. D. Robinson, and the superior management of the present directory. 
has assumed new vi'ality, and is in a prosperous condition. It may now bi 
classed among ‘ue thriving institutions of learning in Indiana, and bids fait 
soon to take a hieh position as a leading western college.” 


a 
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County Supt. Jerry Hillagass has been nominated for Prosecuting Attorney 
by the People’s Convention. 

Benton. — Supt. Cassell’s Institute will meet at Oxford Oct. 12...... The Ox- 
ford Tribune says : 

“Miss H. M. Wright is having the Academy and boarding-house thoroughly 
overhauled and refitted preparatory to the opening of the fall term. Students 
will find everything in prime order for their reception. We hear of quite a 
number of families who are coming to our town te possess themselves of edu- 
ational advantages afforded by our Academy. We bid them weleome and 
will find room for all who want to come.” 

The Academy re-opened Aug. 31, with Miss S. J. Bugbee in the intermedi- 
ate, Mrs. Burnip in the primary, and Mr. T. A. Baldwin and Miss Emma 
Haylitt as assistants in the higher department. 

Cass.— The Logansport high school building will not be completed as early 
as was expected, but it will be a very fine and commodions edifice when com- 
pleted. It is claimed that Logansport is putting up more better school build- 
ings this year than any other town or city in the Stafe. A Logansport paper 
says: ** The Cass County Normal School is a success. ‘The attendance is 


three times as great as was anticipated by Superintendent Wilson.”...... City 
Supt. Geo. C. Shepard has resigned his place in Logansport, and gone to Vir? 


ginia. He had nota very pleasant year in that city. It is understood that 
Prof. Waltz, of Elkhart, has secured the position Hon. D. P. Baldwin, 
elected President of Smithson College, has declined the place, on account of 
business engagements....../ Arthur Stuart, of Logansport took the prize of $100 
given for the best oratory at Amherst College, Mass., recently. This is the 
second prize he has taken for oratory. 

Curnton.— There are five hundred and sixty-two seats and desks in the new 
Frankfort school building, besides sixteen recitation seats...... Mr. J. E. Mor- 
ton, late of Hartford City, has taken the Frankfort schools. 

ErkHart.— The Goshen Democrat has these items : 

Professors Blunt and Moury opened their normal school in the Lycenm 
room on Tuesday of this week. ‘They enrolled between fifty and sixty sehol- 
ars the first day. The greater part are young gentlemen and ladies from the 
country. We trust this normal school will be the commencement of a perma- 
uent institution of learning among us—the ‘‘beginning of the end.” The 
beginning in the Lyceum room—the end in the erection of a seminary on the 
beautiful lot of ground allotted for that purpose in the north part of the city, 
and the endowment of the necessary Professorships in this branch of our edn- 
cational system. 

The splendid addition to our new high school approaches completion. We 
shall hereafter be saved from the disgrace of having. classes of little ones in 
the over-crowded rooms hustled out upon the stairways and into the corridors 
of the building to say their lessons. With the old rooms thoroughly painted 
and cleaned, with new seats throughout, there will be an air of comfort reign- 
ing about the high school building becoming the city. 

Three of our old school teachers will soon be in California. Miss ‘Taney, 
Miss Alice MCcord, and Miss Alice Hawks. The two former have already 
secured situations as teachers, and the latter is on a visit among friends, in 
search of health. Miss Hawks has long since severed her connection with out 
schools, but the two former ladies appeared part and parcel of our edneational 
system, and will be greatly missed in our schools. 
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Our school trustees have contracted with Noble & Son for their new patent 
school-desks to reseat all our school rooms as well as to supply the new adidi- 
tional rooms to the high school. ‘The whole bill for these beautiful desks we 
learn amounts to some $1,300. ‘These desks were invented here, manufacture; 
here, and bought here, and our own community while paying the money will 
have the benefit of its circulation among them. 

We had the pleasure of a visit to the Normal Class and the County Insti- 
tute. Both were very large, enthusiastic, and well conducted, and can hardly 
fail to have an important influence upon the teaching of this school year 
County Supt. Moury makes a good showing for the Superintendency in his 
county. It costs but $112.66 per year more than the old system (which would 
add two hours to the schools of the county, if thus applied), and has collected 
$483.80 of unclaimed witness fees, etc., for the benefit of the school fund ..... 
Miss Emma A. ‘Sayre has resigned her place in the Elkhart schools, to accep: 
a position in the Manistee. Mich., schools at a salary of 500. 


Grant:— A late visit to Supt. Tharp’s Normal Class in Marion enables us to 
verify the following, from a local paper. Supt. Tharp is just. the man to 
found and conduct a permanent Normal School in that region. and we hope 

he will consummate the project, 

‘* The Normal Class still goes on with increased interest. We are told there 
are some accessions each week. ‘Those of our citizens who have been in haw 
been highly pleased. There are more than a hundred of intelligent, energetic 
young men and young ladies in attendance, all doing good work. This speaks 
well for Grant county, and we hope Superintendent Tharp will carry out his 
determination to start a permanent institution of this kind to begin next 
spring, and that we shall see not only more than ove hundred, but more than 
two hundred in attendance. We understand that arrangements are being com- 
pleted by him to enter upon his good work. ‘This will help our graded and 
common schools. Let it have vur support.” 


Harnison.— Prof. J. H. Madden, of the Bedford High School, conducied, 
during the whole of August, a Normal School at Corydon of over one hundred 
members. His work is very highly spoken of. The Democrat says: ** We 
have never before seen a more earnest and energetic set of teachers as are in 
attendance. The good that will result from this school is incalculable.” 


Haminton.— Miss Phebe Furnas has been conducting a normal class a 
Westfield—the only instance we have observed of a lady in charge of seh 
work in this State. 


Howarp.— Supt. Youngblood made a thorough organization of his Insti- 
tute beginning on the 31st ult., and we presume had a most useful sessivn. 
Prof. Bell, of the School Journal, Supt. Franklin, of Madison county, and ex- 
Pres. Harrison, of Moore's Hill College, were to assist. 


““Hontinetoy.— Prof. Jas. Baldwin opened a Normal Institute at Hunting- 
ton on the 14th ult., with an attendance of 26. He is President of the Public 
School Library, and otherwise active in good works. We acknowledge receipt 
of the report of his schools for 1873-4, which makes a hopeful showing. This 
is the first annual report of the Huntington public schools. It states the cost 
jo tuition per pupil as only $10.86. 
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Jasper.— Prof. D. Eckley Hunter, of Bloomington, will do the principal 
work at Supt. Snoddy’s institute beginning on the 21st inst. 

Jerrerson.— The Madison Courier says : 

*Probably nu city in the State can boast of better public school buildings 
than Madison. Not a vacation goes by but some new building is projected. 
or some improvement or addition to those already standing is undertaken by 
the school board. - This summer a large number of mechanics and builders 
have been engaged in extending the Upper Seminary building to almost doub- 
le its former length. ‘The old stairway in front is taken away and an entrance 
is in the middle of the building where two flights of stairs, wide and commo- 
dious, will be put up. The improvement will double the capacity of the 
school, while in point of convenience and ventilation still additional advanta- 
ges will be secured.” 

A site for another new schsol building has been purchased in Madison. 

Jounson.—-The following items were brought out at a recent o!d settlers’ 
meeting : : 

“The first high school in Johnson county, according to Dr. Wishard, was 
established at Greenwood 47 years ago. Mr. Craig, the president of the asso- 
ciation, taught the first school in Morgan county in 1520, from July 10 to Au- 
gust 10, when it was broken up by Mr. Carter, then an unruly pupil with suf- 
ficient muscle to ‘lick the teacher,’ and now his successor as president. Mr. 
Lawson and his wife taught the first school in Indianapolis.” 

‘Rev. T. R. Palmer, D. D., formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Madison, has accepted the financial agency of Franklin College. ‘The friends 
of the college have never before seemed so numerous and earnest, and it is 
hoped that the effort to increase the endowment to $100,000 will be speedily 
snecessful.” 

Prof. D. Eckley Hunter, late of the Princeton schools, takes charge of those 
at Franklin, The people of this fine college town. as well as Prof. H.. are to 
be congratulated. 

Knox.— County Supt. Beeson was elected Mayor of Vincennes, and conse- 
quently resigned his Superintendency. Mr. E. B. Milam, a recent graduate 
of the State Normal School, has been appointed to the place. 

Koscrusko.— Profs. Hodge and Gross conducted a very successful Normal 
Class at Warsaw. ‘The latter, for two years at Pierceton, goes to a City Su- 
perintendency in Missouri. His place at Pierceton is taken by Prof. Miller, 
formerly of the Bourbon and Warsaw schools Prof. E. M. Chaplin has 
been teaching a Normal Class in Milford. He goes thence to Syracuse at $75 
amonth. A correspondent of the Northern Indianian says: ‘He has the rep- 
utation of being a first-class teacher, and has rendered entire satisfaction in 
Milford, where he has been teaching for the past two years.”......8outh Mil- 
ford will have a new brick school-house for the winter school. ...Supt. Matthews 
has issued a full and carefally-prepared programme for his County Institute. 
He will be assisted by Prof. Kidd, the distinguished elocutionist; Prof, H. P. 
Brown, of the Valparaiso Normal School; Mr. and Mrs. Ford, of the Tracu- 
ER; and others. 

Lacrance.—-County Supt. Crane issues some fervid appeals through the 
local papers in behalf of his Normal School, to begin some time this month, 
and close with the County Institute the third week of October. He certainly 
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deserves SUCCeSS...... Supt. C. is also defending the County Superintendenc 
bravely and effectively The Standard says that Prof. Reubelt, leaving th 
Lagrange schools, has engaged to take those at Lebanon, in this State. 
Laprorte.— The County Institute held by Supt. O’Brien Ang. 24-8 regis. 
tered 168 members. It was one of the very finest, in both quantity and qual. 
ity, we have ever seen. ‘The Supt. was assisted by Supt. Ewing, of Sout) 
Bend, Prof. Brown, of Valparaiso, and Mr. and Mrs. Fard, of the forme 
place..... Supt. Swift, Principal Goffe, and most of the old teachers, have bee: 


‘ D 


re-enyacged at Laporte The Michigan City schools re-opened under Prof 
Miller on the Stst, with most favorable auspices. Miss Haitwell, for man 
years in the choo! 5 hy s Tes penne l. and Mi ; Carri Bon & of Niles, Mich., has 
her room. 

Marion. The new Faculty of the Indi utapolis High School is mainly coh 
posed as follows: Principal 4. B. Roberts, of 
Natural Science— Mr. Ford, of Boston: German— Mrs. E. W. Thompson, 


of Franklin; Eloention and Reading—J. B. Jones, late of Normal School 


Galesburg, iL: Teacher of 


Principal of Business Department—E. W. Thompson, late of Franklin High 
School: Latin--Mrs. Mary A. MeGregory: Mathematics—Mirs. Stone, of 
Ohio: History—Emily L. Jolmson. "The Jail; Journal says: ** The Faculty. 
as a whole, is far superior to any ever before possessed by Indianapolis. I: 
is better than that possessed by any other High School in the United States, 


and will do much toward advancit 


s the high standard of education already 


1¢ 

ae) 
4 
a 


attained. At a meeting of Baptists, lately held at Franklin College, tl 

representatives of Indianapolis were assured that, if the Baptists of that city 
should subscribe the sum of 10,000 for the building, the power and influenc 

of the denomination for educational purposes shall he centered upon the pro- 
posed university. ‘The matter will be farther considered at the State Conven- 
tion to be held at Fort Wayne, in October A special effort is being mad 

to locate a Presbyterian Female College at Indianapolis, which, if successful, 
will result, it is said, in breaking up the schools of this class located at Logans- 
port and Greencastle, and uniting them in the new project, making it a cel- 
lege of high order. 

Mapison—- 'The following literary curiosity is an exact copy of an agreemen 
made with a music-teacher in this county : 

May the 9th 1874 Agreement of cining Choo! terms at Chool house in- 
township madison County ind eich and every Wone that sines this paper is 
under obligation to pay to the order of-— - Whatever tha sine. 

Marsua.y.— Supt. Franklin is doing valiant service in defending the Coun- 
ty Superintendeney through the local papers Prof. R. L. Marshman is 
conducting a Normal Class at Marmont. 

Miami.— Supt. Ewing's four-weeks’ normal institute at Mexico was a deci- 
ded success, registering sixty-four. His connty institute will probably b 
held the last week of October. 

Monrcomery. — ‘The County Institute at Crawfordsville Aug. 24-5 was o1 
of the largest and finest we have seen 168 being registered. The ‘‘ Hash 


indulged in one eveniny was most. enjoyable. 
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Pusnisukn’s DeparrMent. 
PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Our absence has left sad blunders in this number. Upon the 
first page of Current Topics, for “debates” read “ debaters,” fo 
“fiction” read “ friction,” for * on” (paragraph 2, 3d line) read 
“or,” and for “tending,” read “ teaching.” On page 339, for “ prac- 
ticed,” read * practical.” In the second paragraph of Literary 
Matters, for * Union” read “Junior.” Other mistakes correct 
themselves. 

During a late visit to Kalamazoo, we looked in upon the Kala- 
iwaz00 Business College and Telegraph Institute, and found it 
thoroughly well organized and apparently deing cfticient work. 
Nothing better, we should think, is within easy reach of the 
young people of Michigan and Northern Indiana. W. FF. Par- 


sons, President. 


Prof. J. S. Belden, agent for Cowperthwait & Co.. and =. C 
Griggs & Co., the well-known booksellers, formerly of 335 Wa- 


hash Ave,, Chicago, may now be found at 25 Washington St. 


We trust this season of institutes and normal classes will not 


pass without some effort in behalf of the Teacurr in each county 
of Northern Indiana. Some counties have responded generously 
—Laporte alone giving us nearly fifty subscriptions at the recent 
institute — but others remain to be heard from. 


That the Tracuer is fully worthy of patronage seems to be 
the opinion of many of our corresponderts and exchanges. We 
copy two or three friendly notices : 

The Northern Indiana Teacher for August is out. Prof. Ford has succeedet 
inthe Z-acher in pubiishing an educational journal that should be in the 
hands of all teachers as well as scholars— being a practical teacher himself, 
he knows exactly what fills the wants of a teacher.—South Bend Register. 

The Northern Indiana Teacher for August is on our table, and proves to be 
an unusually good number. Mr. Ford, we are glad to see, is making a suc- 
cess of the Teacher, and we hope his venture will receive a hearty th 
from the friends of education throughout the State.—Mishawaka Enterpris/ 

We have the Northern Indiana Teacher for June, upon our table. This is an 
excellent number of an excellent educational Monthly and is well worth the 
carefui perusal and study, which no doubt our teachers give it. It is full of 
interest and instruction and should be in the hands of every teacher.—Stru- 
hen County Republican. 





PusLIsuer’s DEPARTMENT. 


A number of new advertisements appear at the beginning anid 
end of this Department. Read all with care. We invite espe- 
cial attention to the announcements of Hadley Bros. & Kane, of 
Chicago. Teachers and School Boards may consider them to ad- 
vantage. 

Prof. Goodison, agent for D. Appleton & Co., has removed to 
the bookstore of J. M. Arnold & Co., 189 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. 

Attend the Business College and Telegraph Institute at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Board only $5.50 per week. /ournal sent free. 


jhe lv/.— ip ° " . ee = 
wee Advi, The American Sardine Co.’s Boneless Sardines are much 
better, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. 











How to Learn it, Send 


Phrenology. gvijniis saviors WY. 





Miss M. Haworth’s System of Penmanship. 


—_——- -~<me 


This System embraces a full course of Penmanship, in the form ofa 
set of Copy-Slips, bound so as to open easily at any page, and designed 
to be used with blank books or foolseap. 

The first ten pages contain exercises for acquiring free movement and 
use of the pen. The next three pages contain the Principles, Small and 
Capital Letters, showing their slant, spacing, relative height, ete. 

On page 14 begins a thorough drill upon the small letters, taken let- 
ter by letter, at the same time so grouped or systematically arranged 
that a pupil can learn to master them in a much shorter time than in the 
usual Copy-book form. Next come Capital Principles, with exercises and 
illustrations following these Capitals. Then words beginning with Cap- 
itals. Then words and sentences alphabetically arranged. 

Other Distinctive Features and Advantages : 

1. By moving the slips downward the copy can be kept constantly be- 
fore the eye of the pupil. 

2. The illustration of errors to be avoided. 

3. In Systems of common copy-book form the pupil having passed 
over 4 portion of the work cannot review because he has already used up 
his page, whereas in this, reviews may be at the will of either teacher 
or pupil and the bound slips still preserved. Price 50 cents. 


For Introductory Terms, ete., address, 
MARIETTA HAWORTH, 


Liberty, Union Co., Ind. 
Or STOBRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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